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Group of Robineau Porcelains which was Awarded Grand Prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, in 1915 


ADELAIDE ALSOP-ROBINEAU 
S. Robineau 


N the 18th day of February, our Editor, Adelaide Alsop 
Robineau, passed away. She died in the full maturity 
of her great talent, when her reputation as a maker of fine 
porcelains was constantly growing and she was making 
plans for still greater work in the future. At the time she 
was stricken she was preparing a special exhibition of her 
work in London and had she realized that she had to give 
up that work it would have broken her heart. Mrs. 
Robineau’s death is a great loss, not only to her family and 
her mafiy friends but to all art circles in this country. Hers 
was a beautiful and useful life, a full life; as artist, editor, 
teacher and mother—and that is the all important thing. 
Adelaide Alsop was born 64 years ago in Middletown, 
Connecticut. She belonged to an old New England family. 
Her father was an engineer and a very clever inventor. 
Adelaide Alsop realized early in life that she had to earn 
her living. She had always shown a great liking for painting 
and decided to learn china painting which was in great 
vogue at that time. With the help of books she worked out 
the technical details and soon became a prominent decorator. 
She spent some years as teacher at St. Mary’s Hall, Fari- 
bault, Minn., then came back to New York. For a while she 
studied painting under William Chase, exhibiting some of 
her water color work at the New York Academy; took part 
in several exhibitions of miniature painting on ivory, a 
delicate work which had much attraction for her. But it 
was on china painting and the teaching of it that she de- 
pended for her livelihood. In the year 1899 we were mar- 
ried. To edit a Magazine on china decoration was her aim, 
for china decorators were numerous all over the country, but 
there were no good, up-to-date Magazines in existence deal- 


ing with this line of work. “Keramic Studio’, edited by 
Mrs. Robineau and published in Syracuse by Mr. George H. 
Clark and myself was immediately successful. This issue 
closes its thirtieth year of existence, and few art Magazines 
have such a record. It is interesting to look at the files of 
“Keramic Studio” from its first year, 1899, to date. In the 
successive pages is reflected, in a most striking way the 
enormous progress which has been made in a better under- 
standing of design by the craftsmen and decorators of this 
country. It may be truly said, that under the able direction 
of Mrs. Robineau, the “Keramic Studio” Magazine, now 
called DESIGN, has led in this great movement, and it 
would be difficult to overestimate its influence. 

When the war completely disorganized the china deco- 
rating business, Mrs. Robineau realized that the Magazine 
could not continue to be exclusively a Magazine for china 
decorators, whose numbers were rapidly decreasing, that it 
had to broaden its fields and treat of decorative design in a 
more general way. The change was gradual and in 1924 
had become so marked that it was thought advisable to 
change the name, and today as DESIGN—Keramic Studio, 
it has become one of the greatest helps and guides to stu- 
dents and teachers of design in High Schools and Colleges. 
But, however successful Mrs. Robineau was, first as china 
decorator and teacher, then as Magazine editor, that is not 
what made her great reputation. At the time of her death 
she was generally recognized as the foremost art potter in 
the United States and her name will always live as that of 
the maker of the unique and extremely beautiful Robineau 
porcelains. 

What brought about that radical change from a china 
decorator to a potter of unusual excellence? Although she 
had done some very good work in china decoration, Mrs. 
Robineau did not like it. It had been only for her a bread 
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Outside Egg-shell Coupe—Metropolitan Museum 


earning medium. She did not like to put her designs on 
commercial white china, the shapes of which did not satisfy 
her. She thought that an artist, using china or pottery as 
medium should make the shape as well as the decoration. 
She wanted to make pottery but the making of ordinary 
pottery did not appeal to her, she wanted to do something 
different. In 1903 I secured from Taxile Doat, a well-known 
artist of the Manufactory of Sevres, a series of articles for 
“Keramic Studio.” These articles, which have been repro- 
duced in book form, gave all the processes and formulas 
used at Sevres in the making of what is called Cone 9 porce- 
lain baked at a temperature of about 2400° Fahrenheit, the 
same temperature at which most of the old Chinese porce- 
lains were fired. 

Mrs. Robineau’s decision was immediate, she would make 
porcelain. After spending two or three weeks at the Pottery 
School at Alfred, N. Y., she bought a few materials, a pot- 
ter’s wheel and a kiln and started experimenting. We were 
then living in an ordinary rented house in Syracuse and 
conditions were not very favorable for the making of porce- 
lain. Strange to say, some of the best crystalline glazes 
Mrs. Robineau ever had came from the experiments in that 
small kiln. We were very much encouraged but were not 
quite satisfied with the conditions of the chimney which 
showed signs of being affected by the tremendous heat. In 


' Inside Egg-shell Coupe—Metropolitan Museum 


Outside of Serpent Bowl—Metropolitan Museum 


fact toward the end of the last firing we made there, Mrs. 
Robineau called me and told me that smoke was pouring 
through the floor of the living room. I finished the firing, 
but we decided then and there that we had better leave the 
premises. We have often wondered since what happened to 
that poor chimney. 

In 1903, on a low-priced piece of ground in an unde- 
veloped part of the city of Syracuse, we built a small pot- 
tery. How we managed to do it is not quite clear to me 
now, we had not much money, but the Magazine was be- 
ginning to pay good profits, the cost of building was low, 
money could be borrowed rather easily, so the pottery went 
up. Very much encouraged by her experimental results in 
the rented house, Mrs. Robineau imagined that she could 
turn out her ware in somewhat large quantities. So we in- 
stalled quite a little machinery, not only the indispensable 
throwing wheel, grinding wheels, etc., but machinery to 
mix, wedge and press clay, ordered a large supply of clays 
and other materials, most of which were never used. She 
also engaged two assistants, started to make moulds, but 
soon had to stop, for this experiment in commercializing her 
work was a dismal failure. Her work could not be com- 
mercialized. She did not like the casting process which 
repeats the same shapes, she wanted only varied shapes 


Inside of Serpent Bowl—Metropolitan Museum 
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Fuselé Vase 
Crystalline Glaze 
Property of 
Albert W. 
Heckman 


which would have the finishing touch that she alone could 
give them. Shapes thrown on the wheel by professional 
throwers from designs, however accurate they were, lacked 
that finishing touch. Besides she was beginning the difficult 
and exceedingly slow process of excising, carving designs in 


Cloudland Vase—Booth 
Collection, Detroit Museum 


Perforated Lantern—Syracuse Museum 
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Vase in Mat °Glazes 
Syracuse Museum 


Adelaide Alsop-Robineau in her Studio 


the fresh clay before glazing, a process which more than 
anything else has made her work unique and famous. Of 
what use were moulds, of what use assistants? Our helpers 
were soon dismissed, part of the machinery sold, and the 
work went on as it should have gone without attempts at 
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Pastorale—Egg-shell Vase, 
excised design of daisies 
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Vase, mauve glaze merging into 
orange—Metropolitan Museum 


commercialism, with Mrs. Robineau making her ware her- 
self, alone, from throwing to glazing, and with my help for 
the firing. 

In 1904 we built a house near the pottery, the house 
which she loved and where she died. A house with a beau- 
tiful garden. She was very fond of flowers and her garden 
has always been a mass of blooms from early spring to fall. 

In the following years many fine porcelains came out of 
our kilns. They have disappeared for at that time Museums 


Group of Robineau Porcelains 


Porcelain Vase in bronze—Booth Collec- 
tion, Detroit Museum 


The Sea—excised band of mer- 
maids, carved handles of 
mermen 


were not yet interested. Sales were difficult, most people 
not understanding this kind of high fire porcelain work and 
objecting to the price. I remember a few fine pieces which 
were sold around $30.00 or $35.00 which would today bring 
from $100 to $200 or more. It should be remembered that 
Mrs. Robineau’s work, all individual, in a material as diffi- 
cult to handle and fire as porcelain, cannot be cheap and it 
cannot pay the artist. There are many, almost constant 
heart-breaking disappointments in work of that sort. 
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DESIGN 


Robineau Porcelains (See Color White 
Supplement) 


She was always trying new experiments, never stopped 
by difficulties, never satisfied with what she already had, 
dreaming of better things. Failures have been far more 
numerous than successful pieces. When erratic glazes were 
used, and most flowing glazes such as the crystalline or 
flammés are erratic, we often had kilns with absolutely 
nothing good in them, and generally we had to be satisfied 
with one or two good pieces out of twenty-five or thirty 
tried. But Mrs. Robineau was so used to disappointments 
of this sort that they made little impression on her. All 
the unsatisfactory pieces -.were reglazed and refired until 
they came out good or entirely spoiled. The fine fuselé vase 
belonging to Mr. Heckman, which is illustrated in these 
pages, was fired seven times before it gave a good crystalline 
glaze. . 

Perhaps the most difficult work which Mrs. Robineau 
undertook was to excise designs in the fresh clay of egg- 
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Egg-shell Coupe—Booth Collection, 
Detroit Museum 


Turquoise Bottle (See 
Color Supplement) 


Vase, crystalline glaze, 
carved cover 


shell coupes. To anybody who is familiar with clay work 
and the extreme brittleness of fresh porcelain it will be 
easy to understand what great patience and skill are required 
to carve a design in a coupe of almost paper-like thinness, 
when the slightest pressure of the fingers will crush the 
piece. Out of a dozen at least which Mrs. Robineau tried 
only three came out successfully. One of them is in the 
Booth Collection at the Detroit Museum, the second in the 
Metropolitan Museum. They are illustrated here. The 
third one, the finest of all, much larger than the others and 
weighing only three and one-half ounces, was a marvelous 
piece, with a beautiful excised design of swans. Mrs. 
Robineau took this piece to Detroit, in a box, which was ac- 
cidently dropped and the piece was broken to fragments. 
That was too much even for Mrs. Robineau’s stout heart. 
She never tried another egg shell coupe and the two men- 
tioned above are the only ones in existence. 

In 1910 we were engaged by Mr. E. G. Lewis, President 
of the American Woman’s League in St. Louis, to edit for 
him the “Palette & Bench”? Magazine which we had founded 
and to work in the League’s Pottery with the French ceram- 
ist, Mr. Taxile Doat. In that year, at St. Louis, the famous 


Carved Porcelain Box with Cover in bronze—Property 
of Yvette Guilbert 
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Vase with excised wistaria 
decoration 


Fuselé Vase, crystalline 


Scarab Vase | glaze 


Scarab Vase was made. It took Mrs. Robineau over one 
thousand hours to carve and glaze that vase, the most elab- 
orate piece she ever made. It was done for the American 
Woman’s League, as is marked on the base, and I did not 
like the idea that it would not belong to us. As I was firing 
it Mr. Lewis came in the kiln room and I offered him $1,000 
for the vase, not knowing whether it would come out good 
or bad. Mr. Lewis refused the offer. The next day we 
opened the kiln, and to our great dismay the precious vase 
was found with two or three big, gaping cracks all arounil 
the base. It appeared to be a complete failure. Mr. Doat 
declared that there was nothing to do, the only thing was to 
fill the cracks with some kind of paste, color them and keep 
the vase, imperfect. Mrs. Robineau never left a good piece 
imperfect, it always had to go in the fire again. She went 
to work, carefully filling the cracks with ground porcelain, 
reglazed the vase and on the second firing it came out per- 
fect, as it is today. It is impossible to detect the places 
which were cracked in the first firing. Fortunately this 
beautiful piece came back to us when the American Wom- 
an’s League failed, owing us money, which was secured by 
mortgage on the Scarab Vase and other pieces. 

On the whole, Mrs. Robineau received no pecuniary re- 
muneration for her work. It could not pay and did not 


pay. Her production was amazingly small and her sales 
records show that only about six hundred pieces were sold 
in twenty-five years, for a net total of a little over $10,000. 
If we tried to balance expenses and receipts in all these 
years we would find that the expenses far exceeded the 
receipts. 

At her death we find only about twenty-five pieces fin- 
ished and unsold. However, some of these are among the 
best she ever made. There are also a few pieces ready for 
glazing and firing. As she left notes of the glazes she in- 
tended to use I will try to finish them with the help of her 
assistant at the University, Mr. Carlton Atherton. 

At the time of the World War, the ground on which the 
Robineau Pottery building stood had acquired great value. 
Times were hard, taxes high. It was found necessary to 
make a change. The building was transformed into an 
apartment house and back to the living house went the pot- 
tery, machinery in the cellar, studio on the top floor, kiln 
in a shed outside. It was not very convenient but the best 
that could be done. Later on, when Mrs. Robineau was a 
member of the Syracuse University faculty, her kiln was 
given to the University Pottery and kept there in repairs, 
free of charge, through the kindness of Mr. Richard Pass 
of the Onondaga Pottery in Syracuse and his superintendent 
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The Urn of Dreams, excised decoration of Peruvian 
inspiration, glazed in bronze and mat glazes 


of kilns, Mr. Parmalee. It is regrettable that such fine work 
as Mrs. Robineau did could not be supported by financial 
backing of some sort, so as to provide the proper equipment 
and facilities for work, but financial backers are not easy to 
find when no dividends are expected. However, creation of 
fine art work and reputation were of greater value to Mrs. 
Robineau than money. 

In 1910 she received Grand Prize of Ceramics at the 
Turin International Exposition, exhibited at the Musee des 
Arts Decoratifs in Paris and at the Paris Salon in 1911. In 
1915 she also was given a Grand Prize at the San Francisco 
Exposition. Special medals and prizes were given her by 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the Societies of Arts and 
Crafts of Detroit and Boston. In 1917 the degree of Doctor 
in Ceramic Sciences was conferred upon her by the Syracuse 
University and in 1920 she joined the faculty as instructor 
of pottery and ceramic design. Under her direction the 
students produced a low fire pottery ware which under the 
name of Threshold Pottery attracted attention, but porce- 
lain was her own work. 

Three children survive Mrs. Robineau, two daughters 
and one son, the son successful in business, one daughter 
happily married and well-known in New York as a dancer 
of great artistic talent, the other daughter also on the stage, 
a promising actress and dancer. She had no worry about 
her children, though much separated from them, seeing 
them only on regular visits, but she considered it very im- 
portant that children should as early as possible learn to live 


Group of Robineau Porcelains, crystalline glazes 


Group of Robineau Porcelains, crystalline glazes 


their own lives, independently and freely, and to depend 
primarily on themselves for their livelihood, girls as well as 
boys. She thought that the first duty of parents was to help 
the children to follow the line of work for which they 
seemed especially fitted. In this she was eminently suc- 
cessful, and, as I said before, her life was a beautiful and 
happy one, as mother, as well as artist. 

On the 20th of February, the body of Mrs. Robineau 
was, at her express desire, cremated at Rochester, N. Y. A 
door at the end of the little chapel opened and showed a 
kiln room. The effect was startling; it looked so much like 
our familiar pottery kilns. The casket was quickly and 
silently placed in one of the kilns, the door of which was 
closed and cemented just as we had done so many, many 
times for the firing of her beautiful porcelains. Then the 
oil was lighted, also just as we always did. To those of us 
who were present the scene was solemn and impressive. It 
was her last firing. 

The following article appeared in the New York Herald- 
Tribune February 24th: 

“Last October there was held at the Metropolitan, under 
the auspices of the American Federation of Arts, a deeply 
interesting exhibition of contemporary ceramics. It was 
international in scope. The French, the Dutch, the British, 


Group of Robineau Porcelains 
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Perforated Lantern 


the Scandinavians and ourselves all took part. It was de- 
lightful thus to have the opportunity to observe the Amer- 
icans in precisely the right perspective and we wrote at the 
time: ‘The potters of the United States hold their own as 
regards vitality and range, with one virtuoso at their head 
producing some extraordinary work. This leader is Mrs. 
Adelaide Alsop Robineau, of Syracuse, who sends six or 
seven pieces. All of them are fine, and one or two, such as 
the jar in black glaze and the clair de lune bottle, are glori- 
ously beautiful. Here are taste and technique magnificently 
fused.’ When the news came last week of Mrs. Robineau’s 
death at her home we felt, as we are sure many of our 
readers must feel, a peculiarly bitter sense of loss. With 


The Chapel, carved with giaze filled 
perforations—Property of Mrs. M. G. 
Westfeldt, New Orleans, La. 


Parrot Vase, excised band and 
crystalline glaze 


her passing there disappears a gracious and singularly valu- 
able influence in American art. Craftsmanship like Mrs. 
Robineau’s is a blending of precious qualities—of knowl- 
edge, skill, judgment, taste and, above all, the sense of 
beauty. She had all that the potter needs. She knew the 
niceties of form. She developed exquisite tones of color. 
She had the artist’s sensitiveness to texture. It is, no doubt, 
in the nature of things that painting, scuplture and archi- 
tecture should stand in the forefront of our modern world 
of art. But the significance of ceramics is, as a matter of 
fact, in no wise subordinate. Mrs. Robineau demonstrated 
that, through the integrity and distinction of her work, and 
she will be gratefully remembered.” 


Group of Robineau Porcelains, Federation of Arts Touring Exhibition 1928-1929 
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Group of Flammé Vases, including pinks of copper, craquelé glazes, and one 
example of oxblood now in the Booth Collection, Detroit Museum 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


In the future, our Magazine DESIGN- 
Keramic Studio will be edited and man- 
aged by Mr. Felix Payant with the sup- 
port of the staff of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Payant, 
formerly teacher of design at the Evander 
Childs High School, New York City, now 
professor at the Ohio State University, is 
well known to our subscribers, as he has 
contributed valuable articles to our Maga- 
zine. 


All subscriptions, orders for magazines, 
studies, books, contributions, designs and 
articles, and advertisements should con- 
tinue to be sent to Keramic Studio Publish- 
ing Co., 307 S. Franklin St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


Subscriptions to DESIGN - Keramic 
Studio have steadily increased the past 
few years and the increase this year is 
more marked than ever. Under the direc- 
tion of Professor Payant and the staff of 
the Chio State University the Magazine 
will continue to be the official organ of 
the art departments of High Schools and 
Colleges. 


The last issue which Mrs. Robineau was 
able to edit was the February number. 
The March and April issues were edited 
by Mr. Carlton Atherton, Mrs. Robineau’s 
assistant in the pottery and design 
classes at Syracuse University. 


Robineau Pottery on Robineau Road, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1904 to 1916 
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A SEQUENCE OF STUDIES IN DECORATIVE 


FIGURE WORK 
N. B. Zane 


University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

HE purpose of these studies was to train the student in 

the use of a simple diagram based upon the human fig- 
ure so that the diagram would aid in the development of the 
student’s own decorative imagination. No effort was made 
to teach the drawing of the human figure. That work has a 
different objective and does not concern us here. The whole 
emphasis was laid upon deriving enough working knowledge 
into a diagram that would serve as the starting point of a 
design. To obtain the diagram the student need but trace 


the proportion facts of the human skeleton as shown in an- 

atomy texts—in case he needed go further than the straight- 

line analysis of the figure, plus an egg-oval for the front 

view of the head, as offered in a blackboard sketch. The 

writer made no attempt to dictate or even standardize this 

working diagram. The big point was to show how a figure 

diagram, “eight heads high” could serve as a starting point 

from which the worker could proceed to his own decorative 

conclusion. 
The results from first trial were assembled and criticised 

in terms of design principles, with special mention of good 

spacing and values, since the problems were rendered in 

tones produced by black and white poster paints. GOOD 
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PATTERN was the big thing. The next problem called for 
the arms of the figure being outstretched at shoulder height, 
and folds of drapery mentioned as a device for decorative 
effect—quite as the worker might chance to compose them. 
Facial features were neglected—purposely—and hands re- 


duced to a mere decorative shape, though no protest was 
raised if a student exhibited a flair for rendering facial fea- 
tures in good pattern of line and spot—and no attempt at 
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realism. Every encouragement was offered for individual 
experiment, individual taste and equally individual result, in 
order to show that the problem was open to the utmost flexi- 
bility in personal experiment and interpretation. 

The third problem called for a design for The Queen of 


Hearts. This was assigned because of its call upon the im- ’ 
aginative powers of the designer,—and achieved its purpose. 
No particular action or pose of the Queen was even sug- 
gested. The worker was quite free to let his fancy go its own 
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creative limit; it being felt that free, creative expression, 
and the exercise of that capacity, was the big objective. To 
that end the teacher can very well keep himself and his per- 
sonal methods and taste in the background; never intruding, 
but making himself available for friendly help whenever 
needed to aid the student in the student’s own expression. 


j 


The next problem ventured into the possibilities of figure 
action—head thrown back, arms at angle with the body, one 
knee raised high. In this case, as well, the student was free 
to “let himself go” —with greatly varied results in personal 
point of view, as the illustrations will show. Some students 
retained some similitude of bodily form, while others kept 
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: only the action lines and rendered the form with consider- 
’ able approach to abstraction—which, of course, is quite the 
ie variation in choice that should be. The design world has 
| been dominated much too long by imitative measures that 
| put emphasis upon material fact rather than upon feelings. 
a These dancing figures express an abandon that carries its 
q | 
| 
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DESIGN 


meaning, and, as well, manifest a pattern sense that makes 
its own appeal to the eye which takes pleasure in pattern. 
The succeeding problem called for an elaboration—a step 
in advance—in that it involved a grouping of figures. An 
arrangement of three. The problem was dictated—“Three 
guardians of the Queen’s treasure Chest’’—and the handling 
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of it left to the student’s own devices, with only an occa- 
sional reminder of technical design responsibilities. Some 
illustrations of children’s books were shown—quite in pas- 
sing—for the leaven they might have in stimulation, and 
very much verbal emphasis placed upon decorative freedom 
as contrasted with imitative effort. 


It must be confessed that in all of these assignments, and 
in spite of the care to urge thoughtfulness of pattern, free- 
dom from imitation and hackneyed methods, not all of the 
designs came to a fine conclusion. Group criticisms were 
held, and in painstaking, but chatty conferences, explana- 
tions of the desired methods and means were explained. It 
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seems that no class group will succeed a hundred per cent. 


q strong. But the group was directly “exposed” to the game 

4 in the hopes that it would ‘‘take” and proper allowance 
_ made. The writer sometimes wonders that if it would not 
: be wise in these illustrated articles to show the dismal fail- 
q ures, too, and detail their faults. But, perhaps, the best in 


design is like the best on behavior, with regards to suitabil- 
ity of exhibition,—and any method that provides for the 
student’s own growth, unless the class is a very selective 
one, is likely to include results that have to be endured—and 
improved—as well as those that give delight. 
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LITTLE THINGS TO MAKE IN LEATHER 
Clara Stroud 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts, Newark, N. J. 


S a painter paints in many mediums, so a craftsman 
creates on various surfaces in divers ways his things 
of beauty. Here we are considering designs on leather. 
Leather, yes and there are even different kinds of leather. 
There is the smooth sort on which we tool or press down 
such spaces that are of a dark value, outlining those which 
are shown in medium values. Then there is the soft suede 
on which we trace our pattern to be painted or inked in, 
darks for dark values, lighter colors in the medium values, 
and the color of the leather itself for the lightest places. 
Let us think a bit about the advantages of each. For 
the tooled leather, which is the more durable and service- 
able, you will need tools. These can be made from nut 
picks,—one of which should be left in its original sharpness 
while others should be ground down to blunt smoothness,— 
a very much rounded down one is excellent for polishing the 
background spaces of the dark values in the accompanying 
illustrations. The pig skins and cow hides cost more but 
always make a very handsome article. The soft suede comes 
in lovely colors (dyed of course). It’s quite a treat to go 
to the wholesale leather houses to select from the marvelous 
array there displayed. The flexibility of this leather is an 
added advantage for many articles. These designs, the 
great majority of them, have been applied to the soft suéde 
and made into the things suggested. Sometimes we cut out 
small shapes in the soft kind of leather allowing a different 
color or material to show through. In order to do a good job 
of the cutting, sharp chisel-like tools are necessary. One 
must be quite skillful with the design motifs to make some- 
thing attractive, as well as practical. The leather outlasts 
a silk lining which becomes shabby and needs to be replaced. 
Experience has proved, that for the younger students, 
the soft suede on which the design is painted brings the 


better result. It seems somehow the more receptive of self 
expression. That is for a class of young girls. Generally 
speaking they like dainty things and tend to a fine and 
delicate type of pattern. A class of boys would do better 
with the firmer material and the tooling would be a medium 
make suited to their natures. 

The students come to the class room or studio work shop 
eager to possess some article that is of their own creating. 
A show case in which is displayed articles made by other 
students is a great help in the matter of decision. To see 
the things complete is more convincing of attainment than 
any amount of talking or planning. Students will also 
strive for careful workmanship, for if their product is good 
enough when completed, it may find itself likewise in the 
show case. 

The little girls delight in making small coin purses, such 
as can be made from the soft leather. This problem takes 
but two small scraps of leather. The designs should be in 
outline on tracing linen for the purpose of transferring to 
the leather. The tracing linen can be held in place by two 
gem clips. Go carefully over the tracing, pressing firmly 
with a hard pencil. Do the same thing on both pieces of 
leather, for front and back should be alike. Be careful not 
to disturb the surface of the leather or your imprint which 
is now but a fine line, will disappear. If this should occur, 
rub the nap all one way and trace anew. A small water 
color brush with a good point is needed. The design is 
painted on with colored ink. “Higgins” make a nice assort- 
ment of colors, also the “Stafford” inks are reliable. Of 
course you will want to experiment a bit as to what colors 
look best on the color of leather you selected. 

You will find that it is advisable to choose a light leather 
for the colors of ink will show up better. You may want to 
take into consideration your coat, hat, gloves, ete., that you 
will wear when you carry the purse. Paint the darker 
colors for the dark value, the lighter colors for the medium 
values. The lightest will be the leather. The two pieces, 
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front and back are stitched together on a regular sewing 
machine, the sewing silk matching the leather itself. A 
basting thread or dots of glue will hold the two pieces in 
place while doing the stitching. One should try the stitching 
on a practice piece, if not accustomed to it. Often an older 
or advanced student will do the stitching, sometimes teacher 
will stay after school and stitch up several all at once. Up 
near the top of the little purse should be a few small holes 
through which pass draw strings,—one going around one 
way, the other starts on the opposite side and goes around in 


the same holes. The draw strings can be of a firm ribbon, a 
woven or twisted cord in harmony with the scheme of color. 
A bead tied in each knotted end makes a nice touch of color. 
For punching the holes, a leather punch can be acquired,— 
but it is not necessary. 

The coin purse makes a very pleasing problem. Those 
who do not have the advantages of a school can readily see 
that there is very little expense involved. Five motifs are 
also shown which may be applied on bigger bags. It’s nice 
to make a bag for “Mother,” teaching the students to think 
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of others’ needs, not only of their own desires. A leather 
mat for the library table is an excellent suggestion,—some- 
thing to share with all. The design for a square one is 
shown. Be sure that the corners are well rounded. Some- 
times a lining is a help in keeping it flat and in place on the 
table. The round mats are always right. Back numbers 
of DESIGN—Keramic Studio will equip you with a big 
supply of good inspiration. 


A Belt for “Father” or “The Boys” can be made in the 
tooled leather. A suéde belt often puts the finishing touch 
to a sport costume. Here again back numbers of DESIGN 
—Keramic Studio can furnish any number of border and 
repeat patterns. Single motifs shown here or parts of de- 
signs repeated again and again along the length of the belt 
will furnish ideas for the belt problem. Buckles are easily 
obtainable. For “Grandmother” there is a scissors case 
made from tiny odds of the leather. Of course you will 
cut the biggest things first from the skin and utilize the 
scraps left to the best advantage. Any ingenious person 
can evolve things to make from the left-over pieces which 
will be useful as well as beautiful. For “Grandfather” 
there could be the spectacle case or pencil case. Two de- 
signs are shown. But you will want the snap glove fasten- 
ers, one design shows just a center snap, two can be also 
used. The fasteners can be put on at the glove counter for 
a small charge, or if one is making many pieces needing 
such fastening, there is a simple device made and sold. 
Buttons in all colors to go with the leather are very reason- 
able. Pocket books built on this style are also desirable as 
well as all sorts of bill folds and wallets. 


A knife case for “Brother” is another problem for small 
articles made from the cuttings of other pieces. This needs 
a snap fastener, too. For “Sister’’ is a case for her vanity 
compact,—two circles stitched together half way around. 
Two suggestions are shown. A leather cushion is a stunning 
article. The elephant design would be effective for this. 
On the soft leather, if a light tan were selected, the back- 
ground could be painted in with green, the medium values 
in orange. If a light gray were selected the background 
could be dark blue or violet. .with vermillion or cerise for the 
medium values. 


____atyone who is fairly accurate and careful can make all 
sorts of note books, scrap books, photograph albums, and 
such manner of things. According to your need choose the 
paper. Exercise care in folding and cutting, that the pages 
may appear to be uniform. These can be bound together 
with Japanese sewing or laced together. An awl will 
make the holes through the thicknesses of paper. The design 
of a bow! of flowers could be used on the leather cover or 
some of the other motifs would do. The “bird-on-leaf” de- 
sign with front and back related to each other would be fine 
far an album cover or portfolio, as an all-over surface design 
would not be apt to show finger marks. 


Only a very few possibilities have been here considered. 
There are countless ideas to be done in any number of 
ways. Also, these designs may serve their usefulness on 
china, wood, tin, or what not. If they prove stimulating or 
conducive to other constructive problems, all is well. 


Group of Robineau Porcelains, mat glazes 
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